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Vroia Iht New- York Courier and Enquirer, of Nov. ?. 

ART-UNIONS. 

We are indebted to Mr. Ridner, the New-York Agent, for a copy of 
the Report of the Council of the Art-Union of London for 1849, con- 
taining a detailed report of their proceedings during the year.' with tho 
drawings, list of subscribers, &c. A good deal of complaint has been 
made through the London press of delays in the publication of engra- 
vings and of other alleged mismanagement on the part of the Council, 
but we believe these evils have been remedied, .and that the institution 
is again popular and flourishing. The organization of the American 
Art-Union is in the main founded upon that of the older institution of 
London, the principal variation consisting in the mode of distributing 
the prizes. The drawings in both are conducted in the same manner 
— at a public meeting of the members and under the supervision of a 
Committee appointed for the purpose. In the London Art-Union the 
tickets drawn entitle the holder to a picture of a specified value, to be 
selected by himself from certain designated collections. Thus one may 
draw a ticket entitling him to a picture worth £20 ; and he can go to 
any one of certain specified galleries in which the prices of the pictures 
exhibited have been previously recorded, and select one marked at £20. 
This gives the drawer of a prize (lie right of selecting his own picture, 
and thus secures to him what in many cases would be a desirable privi- 
lege. The manner in which the system has worked, however, has not 
given universal satisfaction, and strenuous efforts have been made at 
various times to effect a change. 

The Managers of the American Art-Union have acted upon a dif- 
' fercnt principle. One great object at which they aimed was to estab- 
lish^nd maintain a permanent Free Gallery, open to the whole com- 
munity, to residents of the city and to visitors from the country, which 
should contain as large a collection as possible of meritorious works by 
American Artists. They anticipated from such an exhibition the hap- 
piest effects upon tho public taste, as well as the most beneficial results 
to American artists. The attention of thousands and tens of thousands 
would thus be directed to pictures, who would otherwise never think of 
them ; and a taste for them would thus be gradually excited arid pro- 
moted, which could not fail eventually greatljr to increase the demand 
for works of Art throughout the country, and so to give augmented em- 
ployment to American Artists. Such a gallery, however, could not be 
maintained on the plan adopted by the London Art-Union. The right 
of choice, moreover, secured to the holders of a prize, however valuable 
it might seem to a resident of the city, would cease to be of the least 
importance when held by those residing at a distance, as they could not 
exercise it personally, but would be obliged to delegate it to others. 
The extent of the country over which the operations of the American 
Art-Union would be diffused, and the, necessity of maintaining a Free 
Gallery, seemed to render it indispensable that the pictures to be dis- 
tributed should be purchased by the Institution and held by it in trust 
for those by whom they might be drawn. This plan was adopted after 
very careful and close examination of both systems, and its expediency 
has been fully justified by the result. It seems altogether likely that 
the London Art-Union will follow its example ere long 



their directions. They go out of ofSce in classes, and tlxe places of cue- 
third are filled by election every year; if they do not pei-form their 
duty, they can be ejected from office. These facts constitute responsi- 
bility. Messrs. Goupii,, Vibert & Co. elect themselves, audit their own 
accounts, buy their own pictures at their own prices, consult themselves 
alone, and remain " Managers" perpetually, even if every subscriber 
they have should desire to substitute some one else. And these facts 
prove conclusively that they " are not responsible to any body." The 
word, it is scarcely necessary to say, not used in its conventional, 
mercantile sense. 

We stated, also, that the subscribers to Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & 
Co. had no assurance as to what pictures would be distributed. 
Although they exhibit some 150 and give their names in their cata- 
logue, only two, besides the three received from the French Minister, 
have been promised as prizes. Whether any more vrill be distributed 
or not, depends entirely on the will of the managers. In reference to 
this, they say : — •• 

" Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co-, are far from sailing under false colors ; 
and according to the resources of the institution, a part or all of the pic- 
tures will be distributed. 

" The only wise manner in conducting such an institution is to pur- 
chase according to its revenue, — and this the Managers of the Interna- 
tional Art-Union have done and will continue to do. 

" Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co. promise nothing but what they can 
perform. According to the amount of subscriptions to the International 
Art-Union, either a part or all the pictures will be distributed." 

This is all we have ever said. But suppose Messrs. Goupit-, Vibert 
& Co. see fit to charge the managers of the International a price for 
the two pieturfes promised, which shall absorb all the subscription funds, 
more or less : — where have the subscribers the shadow of a remedy 1 

But we have no desire to make any further remarks on this matter. 
The whole public now understands what, before our exposure, was not 
understood, that the so-called " International Art-Union" is in every 
respect a private concern, and not, in any sense, a public institution. 
This is now fully conceded by its proprietors themselves. Of course, any 
one who chooses to patronize it as such, has a perfect right to do so. Our 
only object has been to prevent the public from being misled as to its 
true character, by agents abroad who have put forward for it claims and 
pretensions not warranted by the statement of their employers referred 
to above.' 



